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Notice to Teachers 

Nearly one-third of our teachers 
hange their residence and positions dur- 
1g vacation. This makes it particularly 
ifficult to reach them with the Illinois 
feacher. It should not be expected that 
he Editor of the Teacher will have intui- 
ve knowledge of these changes. When- 
ver a teacher changes his address it 
should be reported at once to the Editor. 
\’ this is done the work of our office will 
be greatly facilitated and fewer copies of 
the Teacher will be lost in the mails. 





The Retiring Secretary 

On account of increasing business re- 
onsibilities, Mr. George W. Conn, Jr., 
decided that it was necessary for him to 
resign the secretaryship of the State 
Teachers’ Association and the editoriship 
of the Illinois Teacher. Mr. Conn filled 
both of these offices in an unusually cred- 
itable manner. He brought business sa- 
eacity and insight to his work and suc- 
ceeded, with the co-operation of the other 
offisers of the State Association, in secur- 
ing a membership of 11,000 and in enlarg- 
ing and increasing the scope and efficiency 
of the Illinois Teacher. It is with regret 
that he relinquishes his duty and severs 
his connection with the teaching force of 
the state. For the work that he has done 
and the results that he has secured he is 
entitled to much credit. The teachers of 
the state trust that every good fortune will 
attend him in the business activities in 

which he is about to engage. 





The Secretaryship 
L. D. Coffman. 

In my opinion the teachers of the state 
are entitled to a full and frank statement 
of the conditions that lead me to accept 
the secretaryship of the State Association. 
I considerd the position an opportunity to 
aid the Association in material and inti- 
mate ways in carrying into execution the 
policies it is advocating. I regard the 
Illinois Teacher as the best means for 


bringing the survey to the attention of the 
teachers. There is no one thing with 
which we are concernd at the present time 
so important as the survey. Should we be 
successful] in solving the problems that have 
been mapped out by the surveyors and 
should the numerous questions which they 
have raised be answered, there is not a su- 
perintendent or principal in the state, if 
he takes advantage of the results, who will 
not be able to administer and supervise 
his schools more efficiently, and there is 
not a teacher who will not be helped, Con- 
siderd with reference to its possibilities 
for the accomplishment of these ends, the 
secretaryship of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation is a unique position. 

My acceptance was based upon the 
condition that I should receive no salary, 
at least not while the survey is under way, 
but that a nominal sum should be set aside 
monthly to meet the legitimate expenses 
of the offis. An open account will be kept 
of these expenses and the¢ will be reported 
regularly to the Board of Directors. 

The offisers of the Association cher- 
ish a secret hope that the membership of 
the State Association may be increasd to 
include practically every teacher in the 
state. At the present time we have a 
membership of about 11,000. This is about 
36 per cent of the total teaching force of 
the state. We need more members, more 
working members, if we are to improve 
school conditions. In the past the teach- 
ers of the state have been an aggregation 
of individuals, not a body of people bound 
together by common hopes, common am- 
bitions and common purposes. Should we 
put aside our personal prejudices, our 
whims .and caprices, and work 30,000 
strong for the important measures that are 
likely to be presented in the near future, 
we can make ourselves felt in such pow- 
erful ways that no legislative body can af- 
ford to ignore us. 

Practically every important resolution 
past at the last state teachers’ meeting 
is covered by the investigations now 
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being carriea ou “bi, Poimestioh with the 
survey, : If- time shows. that* I*°was wrong 
in expegting? that as tarkey tha jority of the 
teachers of the’ state> woula: bes willing to 
lend their support to the work outlined by 
the State Association, I shall regret the 
step I have taken. But if time shows that 
a majority of the teachers in every section 
of the state will aid in carrying on the in- 
vestigations now under way and will give 
their ungrudging support to the policies of 
the State Association, I shall feel that the 
price I have paid is not too great. 





The School Survey 

Information relating to the Illinois 
survey appeard in the pages of the Illinois 
Teacher last year. Perhaps it may be 
proper again to call attention to the fact 
that this survey originated with the State 
Teachers’ Association. A resolution passed 
by the State Association in December, 1913, 
resulted in the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction calling into conference 
men and women engaged in _ various 
types of educational work throughout the 
state to consider ways and means for pro- 
moting: the survey. This conference re- 
sulted in the appointment of an executive 
committee consisting of President David 
Felmley of Normal, Superintendent Hugh 
S. Magill of Springfield, Principal Morgan 
Hogge of Chicago, and Superintendent 
Charles McIntosh of Monticello. The con- 
ference also appointed L. D. Coffman as 
Director of the Survey and made him an 
ex-officio member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was decided by the conference that 
the work should be carried on under seven 
different heads and special investigators 
have been placed in charge of each of these 
fields. Professor W. C. Bagley of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will investigate the 
school progrvam of both elementary and 
secondary schools; Professor C. H. John- 
ston of the University of Illinois, curri- 
culum problems affecting the vocational 
education; President David Felmley of 
Normal, school finance; Professor Frank- 
lin Bobbitt of the University of Chicago, 
city school administration; Professor R. E. 
Hieryonymous of the University of Illinois, 
the school and community; Professor J. 
A. Clement and Professor E. E, Jones of 
Northwestern University, the student pop- 
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ulation; Professor L. D. Coffman of the. 
University of Illinois, the teaching popula- 
tion. It is expected that the buildings, 
yards, equipment and instruction in a rep- 
resentative number of schools will be 
studied and observed by appointees of the 
normal schools of the state. 

The work of the survey has been ham- 
perd somewhat on account of lack of 
funds, but blanks have been prepard for 
the investigation of the school program, 
the conditions affecting vocational educa- 
tion, and the teaching population. Blanks 
covering these topics were sent out to a 
number of schools before the close of the 
last school year and to a majority of the 
county superintendents in time to reach 
their teachers at their county institutes. 
Several thousand replies have been re- 
turned, It is a matter of regret, however, 
that many of the teachers have faild to 
fill out these blanks as fully and as care- 
fully as they should. Some teachers ob- 
jected to answering all of the questions on 
the blank relating to the teaching popula- 
tion on the ground that they were too per- 
sonal. They should, however, rememba™ 
that no teacher discloses his identity by 
answering these questions as he is not 
asked to give his name. Some have hesi- 
tated to answer the questions because they 
thought it was necessary to hand the re- 
plies to the local principal or superintend- 
ent. This is not necessary; they could be 
mailed directly to the Director of the Sur- 
vey. As many of the blanks must still be 
in the hands of the superintendents and 
teachers, it is hoped that they will answer 
them and return them to the Director 

It will be impossible to make all the 
necessary investigations and deductions re- 
lating to the program of studies unless a 
majority of the teachers take the time 
necessary to answer each of the questions 
fully and completely. It will take some 
time to do this, but the amount of time 
that any teacher consumes in answering 
them satisfactorily is insignificant in com- 
parison with the amount of time the-sur- 
veyors must use in working up the thous- 
ands of answavs they are receiving. Teach- 
ers are urged to give the time limits for 
each of the subjects according to their 
daily programs and to exercise great care 
in answering the questions referring to 
curriculum changes, 
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The Illinois Teacher 
The Illinois Teacher is the offisial 
can of the State Teachers’ Association. 
wes created primarily for the purpose of 
ing publicity to the policies of the State 
achers’ Association and, secondarily, for 
» purpose of bringing to the attention of 
teachers of the state information re- 
ing to current movements in education. 
was expected that such an organ might 
rve as an instrument to unify the various 
‘ueational forces of the state and thus 
; aterially aid in bringing about changes 
at would improve the public schools. In 
‘dition to these purposes it was hoped 
at the Teacher might be a means for dis- 
minating educational news. These pur- 
1 ses, however, can not be realized unless 
e yarious educational organizations of 
ie state lend their hearty co-operation to 
e work of the Editor. It will matorially 
ssist the Editor if the officers of the sec- 
onal organizations report their programs 
id the proceedings of their meetings to 
m, and if they will also report such other 
ems as may be of interest to all the 
| achers of the sttte. The Editor would 
|e pleased to receive any information con- 
‘rning important changes in educational 
»sitions or information relating to experi- 
nents of a practical character that are be- 
1g conducted in local school systems. 

The Illinois Teacher was not designd 
ior the purpose of taking the place of any 
‘ducational journal or periodical, It will 
ot contain continuous stories, chapters of 

book, or long theoretical discussions. 
This, however, does not mean that no ref- 
cevence at all will be made to details of 
management, schemes of organization, or 
modes of instruction. In so far as the 
Teacher can give publicity to educational 
movements and school room devices that 
are sane and worthy of consideration, it 
will do so. But should any teacher desire 
information about the teaching of any spe- 
cial subject or about educational theory 
and practise in general, he should sub- 
scribe for some educational magazine. 





Reformed Spelling and the State 
L. D. Coffman, 

As soon as it became known that I had 
accepted the secretaryship, the friends of 
the simplified spelling movement called my 
attention to a resolution passed in 1911, 
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obligating the offisers of the State Asso- 
ciation to use the words listed in Bulletin 
Number 23 in the publication and offisial 
correspondence of the offisers of the Asso- 
ciation. I believe that the people back of 
this resolution and those who supported it, 
were honestly seeking to establish through 
the agencies of the Association what they 
conceived to be a needed educational re- 
form. Whether the teachers of the state 
2s a body actually desired the passage of 
this resolution and whether its passage has 
actually modified practise to any consider- 
able extent, are facts of which I am not 
convined. 

I conceive it to be the duty of every offi- 
ser of a democratic organization either to 
carry into execution the policies of that 
organization or to resign from his position. 
When the organization passes a resolution 
calling for a type of conduct with which he 
does not agree, he is, according to the the- 
ory of all democratic institutions, still free 
to express an honest difference of opinion, 
and particularly so when the welfare of 
the institution is involved or the propriety 
of the issue is open to question. In the 
case of simplified spelling, this right should 
be accorded an individual without accusing 
him of being ultra-conservttive, recveant to 
a trust, or premeditating the betrayal of 
the organization. 

At a meeting held in Urbana July 25, 
the Board of Directors of the State Asso- 
ciation discust the claims of the advo- 
cates of simplified spelling that the present 
State Association is merely a re-organiza- 
tion of the old association and that as such 
it is bound by all the rules, regulations, 
resolutions and customs of the old state 
association that have not been rescinded 
by legislative action. Although a majority 
of the Board were convinced that the pres- 
ent Association is in essence a new organi- 
zation and that the claims of the advocates 
of simplified spelling are not valid, still, in 
view of the fact that a difference of opin- 
ion existed, it was decided that no action 
should be taken with reference to the mat- 
ter at that time. 

As secretary of the State Association 
I shall use the simplified spelling in the 
publications of the association. As @ pri- 
vate individual I decline to use it. My lack 
of sympathy with the movement was made 
clear to the Board of Directors at the time 
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I accepted the secretarial position and I 
feel that the teachers of the state from 
whom every officer’s authority must come 
ultimately, are entitled to a similar decla- 
ration. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that it costs about $60.00 extra every year 
to publish the proceedings of the State 
Association because this spelling is used. 
For the same reason additional costs have 
been attached to the publications of the 
Teacher. 

The resolution which is now presumd 
to express the will of the 11,000 teachers 
belonging to the present organization re- 
ceived 199 votes. I believe that many of 
those who voted for it are now convinced 
of the impracticability of the movement. It 
is my personal opinion that the attempt 
to secure publicity for this movement by 
using the spelling in the publications of 
the State Association has been poor policy 
and bad practice. 


It must be admitted that there are is-. 


sues before us of far more consequence 
than that of reformed spelling. But it is 
important enough to be worthy of serious 
consideration now and then. Certainly in 
these days of stock taking there can be no 
harm in the teachers of the state taking an 
inventory of how much_ good simplified 
spelling has accomplished, the extent to 
which it has been and is being used, and 
the results that would likely follow if they 
were to attempt a broadcast introduction 
of it in their schools. 

The spelling in this issue of theTeach- 
er no doubt does not subscribe in every 
particular to the words listed in Bulletin 
23. I hope hereafter to be able to employ 
some one who will consent to make the 
translations. 





The Springfield Survey 

Springfield, Illinois, bears the distinction 
of being the first city in the state to make 
a survey of its schools. This survey was 
conducted by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
It was authorizd by the board of educa- 
tion and approved by the superintendent 
and teaching staff. Dr, Ayres had the as- 
sistance of five persons, each of whom had 
had teaching or supervisory experience. 
More than four weeks were consumed in 
collecting the data and at least five addi- 


tional weeks in collating and interpreting 
them. The entire cost of the survey was 
$3,261, $1,000 of which wa appropriated by 
the board of education. 

The following aspects of the schools 
were studied: The educational facilities 
of Springfield, the board of education, the 
school plant, the children, the teaching 
force, the quality of class-room instruc- 
tion, the course of study, the financial td- 
ministration of the school, medical inspec- 
tion of the high schools, the advisability of 
establishing junior high schools, vocational 
education, and the extension of the school’s 
activities. 

It should be said that there was no an- 
imus back of this survey, No one had an 
axe to grind or a pet scheme to promote. 
The surveyors were invited to make a 
thorough-going analysis of the educational 
situation. in the city and they were as- 
sured of the cooperation and assistance 
of every one connected with the schools. 
It was presumed that some defects and 
evidences of inefficiency would be found, 
and it was expected that remedies and re- 
organizations would be advised. 

Buildings, Students, Teachers, Finances. 

It is not possible to present a critical 
review of every phase of the investigation. 
Those parts that refer to the buildings, 
teachers and pupils, and to the financial ad- 
ministration of the schools are particularly 
complete and helpful, They are so detaild 
in character that a superintendent in an- 
other city could easily check his system 
by them. Definit standards were applied 
to discover the relative amount of light per 
pupil, the temperature of rooms, the hu- 
midity, the ventilation of the buildings, and 
the amount of space, due to faulty con- 
struction, actually wasted in each of the 
buildings. The number of misfit children 
was determined for each of the schools; 
and the age, experience, tenure, training, 
salary, and general efficiency of the teach- 
ing force were studied. The per capita 
costs of educating elementary and high- 
school pupils were determined. All these 
features are tangible in character and com- 
paratively easily determined by methods 
that are well known. 

Class-Room Instruction. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the 
survey is that which deals with class room 
instruction and the course of study. It 
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does not seem to us that the surveyors dis- 
charged their full duty with reference to 


either of these important topics, Time- 
worn epigrams or the radical statements 
of modern reformers were used as a basis 
for estimating the value of instruction. 
The application of. these as standards led 
the critics to make some astounding state- 
ments. 

An example of this is seen in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which appears on page 
tS of the report: “The greatest temptation 
and the most besetting sin of teachers ev- 
erywhere is to teach too much. Only the 
best of them escape it anywhere and few 
of them are free from it in this city. On 
the part of the pupils there is too little 
real studying and too little thinking. There 
is too much lesson getting and too much 
reciting.” 

These conclusions do not correspond 
to our observations. We are convinced 
that most teachers do not teach too much. 
On the contrary they do not teach what 
they are supposed to teach well enuf. 
There is too much time wasted and not 
enough actual lesson getting and lésson 
reciting, These are necessary to insure 
the fixation of habits and the organization 
and ready recall of knowledge. Good hold- 
ing depends upon good getting, and good 
getting depends upon skilful teaching. 

The report of the surveyors shows that 
at least thirty-three per cent of the les- 
sons are so-called problem lessons in 
which the children are trained to think. 
This, in our opinion, is a high percentage 
of problem lessons. A fair percentage of the 
lessons in any school must be given over 
to the fixing of habits, to the imparting 
of information, and to the cultivating of 
appreciations, and these are not always, 
nor should they be, of a problem character. 
There is some danger that the enthusiasm 
of the critics to eliminate examinations, 
reviews, and drills from our schoo] exer- 
cises may result in loaferish habits of in- 
attention and indifference to _ sustained 
work. 

The Course of Study. 

The surveyors are to be commended for 
using a number of definit tests to measure 
the achievements of the pupils. Tests in 
handwriting, spelling, and arithmetic were 
given, and they showed that the children 
in the Springfield schools compare favor- 
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ably with the children in other schools, A 
unique feature of the work upon the course 
of study was a series of examinations in 
spelling, geography, arithmetic, and _his- 
tory given to a number of prominent citi- 
zens. The material used for these exami- 
nations was taken from the prescribed 
course of study. Not a single citizen was 
able to pass any one of the examinations. 
From this Dr. Ayres concludes that this 
material and the kind it typifies is almost 
wholly useless and should be eliminated 
from the course of study. In this there is 
much truth. We should, however, hesitate 
to apply such a measure unreservedly. It 
is our opinion that if we included in the 
course of study only that material which a 
majority of the people could pass an exam- 
ination upon, we should have no course of 
study at all. 

Our chief criticism upon this part of 
the investigation is that it is not construc- 
tive. Definit means are not provided for 
the reconstruction of the course of study. 
Practically no standards are given for the 
distribution of subject matter by grades 
or departments for normal minded chil- 
dren: the limits of the different subjects 
are criticised but no new ones are given; 
special classes are advised but the char- 
acter of the material to be given to differ- 
ent types of mind is not indicated; methods 
of instruction are not approved but more 
ideal ones are not presented; the skill of 
the teachers is questioned but means for 
improving them are not mentioned. De- 
structive criticism is valuable, but its 
value decreases in proportion as the critic 
fails to be constructive. 





The Springfield High School at the Hands 
of Its Surveyors. 
By Charles Hughes Johnston, Urbana 

The Russell Sage experts reach some 
very interesting and definit conclusions 
with regard to the immediate steps neces- 
sary in readjusting the high school plant 
and teaching organization to the actual 
needs of the children of high school age 
in the city. 

According to the report in this high 
school the girls outnumber the boys six to 
five, the highest class is less than half as 
large as the entering one, this great fall- 
ing off occurs during the first two years, 
the entire work of the school is planned 
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however, as if all were destined to remain 
for graduation, the pupil body has _ out- 
grown the building which has in use de- 
spite this overcrowding 16 rooms utterly 
unfit for school work of any sort, the aver- 
age salary of the 89 teachers is $1,065, in 
preparation for their work 25 of these have 
graduated from some college and 12 are 
graduates of the Springfield high school, 
in school room method there is a “great 
amount of the sort of teaching that consists 
of assigning home lessons to be learned 
from books and questioning the children 
next day to find out how much they have 
retained,” in practice there is no clear dis- 
tinction between the five curriculums of- 
ferd on paper and no advisory system in 
operation which governs the manner in 
which pupils get into the proper courses of 
study, and although 16 of the graduates go 
to college still the emphasis and even the 
character of all the high school work is 
determind by college entrance require- 
ments, After recommending a new bDild- 
ing and equipment, shops and laboratories, 
a gymnasium and an athletic field the re- 
port adds a more vital recommendation, 
namely: “It (the high school) does not 
need any of these things so badly as it 
needs a better spirit of co-operation within 
its own ranks.” Pupils appear to be left 
to their own resources, teachers to com- 
pete with each other for pupil enrolments 
and personal prestige, and the principal’s 
offis to be unable to function as the cen- 
ter for the professional co-operation of the 
faculty as a whole. 

These are the chief items reported of- 
fisially by the surveyors and they serve as 
a starting point for specific recommenda- 
tions. The school condition as sketched 
above seems to demand the establishment 
of junior high schools and senior high 
schools, The common advantages claimed 
for this plan of reorganization are cited and 
details for local adaptations are discust, 
Among these claims is the one that it 
makes vocational education possible. 

Then comes an attempt io arrive at an 
empirical basis for constructing, instead 
of the single traditional academic curri- 
culum, a number of curriculums differen- 
tiated with reference to the actual needs 
of the dominant vocations which may rea- 
sonably make demands upon the school. Of 


the 731 thirteen year old children in 
Springfield schools scattered through the 
elementary and high schools half are in the 
sixth grade or below, do not get a reason- 
ably complete elementary education and 
hence constitute the really big problem of 
vocational education. Only one in six of 
the fathers and only half of these children 
were born in Springfield, precluding thus 
the restricting of specific training to those 
of the local industries. An interesting an- 
alysis of these industries and of the chil- 
cren’s choices of a life work form the bases 
for vocational curriculums proposed (but 
not outlined) for both the junior and the 
senior high schools. One of the most rad- 
ical suggestions is the recommendation 
that the present work in manual training 
be practically done away with and in its 
place there be instituted a system of util- 
izing for educational purposes the work 
connected with the maintenance of the 
public school buildings, and the assump- 
tion by the manual training department 
through part-time arrangements of what 
might be called the “chore work” of the 
city. 

There is much that is admirable in the 
work of this part of this particular survey. 
Aside from this spiritual—and valuable— 
stimulus to our constructive educational 
speculations we find that we are left in the 
air as to the next practical step in the di- 
rection of the alluring goal erected way 
ahead of us. Like the Vermont survey in 
some respects with reference to the high 
school situation much of it sounds quite 
theoretical, We have the “junior-senior” 
high school platform, but are not told just 
how we are to make those partially differ- 
entiated courses of study (curriculums) for 
the different groups of the high school 
population nor workable administrative 
schemes to effect the proper segregations. 
We are told in effect to wipe out our pres- 
ent system of manual training as too for- 
mal and functionless, but we do not have 
eaually well outlined the difficulties surely 
to be encountered in carrying out the rev- 
olutionary program advocated, We are 


told to have our high school faculty or- 
ganized into a genuinely professional body 
and to bring into existence organizations 
for effective educational guidance. Here 
again the definit practical steps in this im- 
portant procedure are also withheld. 
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Despite these criticisms, which are 
easy to make, one reads the report with 
profit and realizes that it is permeated 
with a sympathetic and constructive spirit 
and represents a_ serious and consistent 
attempt to base its recommendations upon 
thorough first hand knowledge and analysis 
of actual school conditions. The survey 
makes much of the point, and it is well 
taken, that those doing the work and mak- 
ing the report are by training, experience 
and sympathy school men themselves. 





Professional Ethics 
CASE NO. 1 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
among superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation that competent and efficient teachers 
are scarce. Progressive and wide-awake 
boards of education have no more impor- 
tant duty to discharge than that of secur- 
ing well trained teachers. A young man 
who has made the sacrifices necessary to 
secure a liberal education and who has 
demonstrated a peculiar fitness as a teach- 
er should be relatively secure in his posi- 
tion. A board of education that is desir- 
ous of giving the children of the community 
the very best opportunity that they can af- 
ford, should always seek to employ and re- 
tain teachers who have made the sacrifices 
necessary to secure a liberal training and 
who have been tested in the school of ex- 
perience. A year ago a young man who 
had qualified himself in one of our large 
universities for making teaching a life 
work, was employed as principal of one 
of the township high schools of this state. 
According to the testimony of the mem- 
bers of the board of education he was “A 
most successful high-school principal;” 
but near the close of the year a man with 
little training and indifferent experience, a 
former resident of the community, came in 
and by virtue of his local connections in- 
duced the board to appoint him to the 
principalship of this school for this next 
year without notifying the present incum- 
bent. At the time the board was secretly 
employing his successor, the principal was 
engaged in the faithful discharge of his 
duties. When the good citizens heard of 
his dismissal they attempted to induce the 
board to rescind its action, but they could 
not succeed, because the board seemed to 
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be under the complete domination of the 
unscrupulous place-seeker whom they had 
just appointed. To make bad matters 
worse the new principal insisted upon the 
discharge of all the teachers in the high 
school and upon the appointment of people 
whom he recommended, one of whom was 
a member of his own family and in no 
sense prepared to teach the work for which 
she was recommended. 


What should be done with itinerants 
of this sort who like a thief in the night 
steal the position and livelihood of hard- 
working, honest, faithful, well-trained, and 
efficient teachers? Shall we sit idly by 
and see men who are guilty of such un- 
professional ethics advance from place to 
place through political machination or 
shall we as a class of people, dominated by 
professional ideals and a code of profes- 
sional ethics, drive these habitual destroy- 
ers of reputation and character out of our 
ranks? 





Who’s Your Teacher? 


Has she ever lived in the country? 
Has she gone to the country school? 


- 


Does she like country life? 

Is she genuinalyinterested in boys and 
girls? 

Does she usually stay in the country 
Saturdays and Sundays? 

Does she feel the responsibility of her 
position, 

In her arithmetic class, does she make 
use of the problems of the country? 

Does she in reading and grammar 
bring to the children from the riches of 
the literature of the out-of-doors? 

Does she know the elementary facts 
of agriculture and home economics and 
does she want to know more? 

Does she realize that the country school 
offers great opportunities for the right 
teacher? And would she like to lead her 
boys and girls into the land of promise? 


If you can say “yes” in answer to all 
of these questions concerning your teacher, 
I say God bless her. Raise her salary and 
keep her another year, Don't let the city 
get her.—B. F, Coen, Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colo, 
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Indiana State Teachers’ Association 

In accordance with a resolution passed 
ciation will probably be reorganized as fol- 
lows: 

A. STATE MEETING 

An annual two-days meeting of the As- 
sociation to be held in Indianapolis in the 
month ot October. The session to be as 
follows: 

(a) The first evening and the first day 
to be given to section meetings. The main 
purpose of these meetings to be the pre- 
sentation and discussion of reports of work 
done under the District organizations, as 
indicated below (B 1). 

These sessions to give wider opportu- 
nity for discussion and criticism of the 
field work being done in the different Dis- 
tricts; to secure state organization of the 
field work on a given problem: and to pre- 
vent unnecessary duplication, 

(b.) The sessions of the second eve- 
ning and the second day to be general ses- 
sions, and the s»veakers to be selected on 
account of extraordinary ability in their 
respective lines of investigation, study, or 
accomplishments. The purpose to be the 
broader consideration of educational topics 
of general interest. 

B. DISTRICT MEETINGS 

(1) The state to be divided into dis- 
tricts, say the present Congressional dis- 
tricts as nearly as may be practicable; the 
teachers of each district to organize for 


the study of specific problems in education. 
Such study to be carried on during the 
school year by individuals or groups in co- 
operative investigation or experiment. 

(2.) A district meeting to be held an- 
nually for the purpose of hearing and dis- 
cussing reports; for the discussion of new 
specific topics and the setting and assign- 
ment of new problems for study, This an- 
nual meeting to furnish a “clearing-house” 
opportunity. 

(3.) Reports of studies, research, etc., 
when approved by a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the State Association, to be 
recommended for publication and distribu- 
tion by the State Association. 

Teacher More Than Pays His Way 

Up in Wisconsin is a township which 
about two years ago hired a young man to 
take charge of its consolidated rural school. 
He was a live one, He got $1,500 a year, 
which isn’t a very big salary. That’s a 


great cheese and butter country up there. 
He found that the farmers were marketing 
their milk to cheese factories which were 
not paying them what they could get if 
they made the cheese ihemselves, so he 


organized a co-operative cheese factory. It 
was built near the school house. He was 
secretary and general manager of it. He 
saw to the marketing of the product, and 
at the end of the year was able to show 
that he had made for that community in 
hard cash, in return for their cheese, 
$1,800. As his salary as a school teacher 
was only $1,500, they had had their teach- 
ing in that district for a whole year for 
$300 less than nothing—The Banker- 


Farmer. 
oa—_>- 


an 

On September 4, Mt. Carmel, Illinois, 
dedicated a new High Schoo] building cost- 
ing approximately $83,000. Including the 
grounds and new equipment the total cost 
was $103,000. The bilding is modern in 
every particular—it contains rooms for 
manual training, domestic science, labora- 
tories, and a gymnasium, each of which is 
equipped with modern conveniences, The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Pres- 
ident David Felmley of the Illinois State 
Normal University.. Superintendent An- 
derson and Principal Dorris are to be con- 
gratulated on the hearty support that they 
received from the citizens of Mt. Carmel 
in their efforts to secure a new bilding. 











Brief Review of Canton School Survey. 
Supt. Geo. W. Gaylor 

This survey which was begun last 
September has extended over the entire 
school year, and is not yet completed. The 
work has been done through the superin- 
iendent’s office with the co-operation and 
issistance of the principals and teachers. 

The purposes which we had in mind 
were many, but the following are the 
main ones: 

First—To find out the exact facts with 
regard to conditions affecting schoo] work. 
Too long boards of education, superintend- 
ents, and teachers, have guessed at facts. 
The time has come when we must have 
reliable data upon which to base our action. 

Second—To furnish exact and reliable 
information to the board of education for 
them to use as a basis for actior, looking 
toward a betterment of school conditions. 

Third—To spread this information 
broadeast throughout the community so 
that the people of the district might know 
the exact facts concerning the schools and 
school conditions. 

Fourth—To arouse interest in the 
schools in a community where business in- 
terests largely dominate, 

Fifth—To develop in the teachin, 
force a scientific attitude toward the work 
of the school. 

The different lines of work attempted 
and in a large part completed are as fol- 
lows: 

First—The enrolment of the different 
schools now, and in the past, showing the 
growth in recent years. 

Second—The housing conditions in- 
cluding airspace, ventilation, lighting, 
heating, seating, fire protection, etc. The 
results were compared with the table of 
standards as agreed upon by experts along 
the different lines mentioned. 

Third—The health of pupils and the 
health conditions in home, school, and city. 

Fourth—The training, experience, and 
length of servis of the teaching force. 

Fifth—The course of study including 
the relative time given to each subject in 
each grade. This was not the amount of 
time placed on programs but the average 
amount actually given to the different 
subjects in the different rooms, 
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Sixth—The textbooks including the 
age of these books and the cost of the 
same to the district . 

Seventh—The age and grade of school 
children showing both retardation and 
elimination, 

Eighth—The nationality of children 
together with exceptional methods taken 
for the care of foreign born pupils. 

Ninth—The study of the finances of 
the district including the tax rate and the 
relative amount of money which goes to 
the schools as compared to the amount 
which goes for other local purposes. Also 
where the money comes from and where 
the money goes. 

Tenth—Test of actual school room 
work in the different subjects of study. 
This includes tests in spelling, reading, and 
arithmetic. Special emphasis has been 
given to results of the drill work. 

The results of this survey were brought 
to the attention of the public in two ways: 

First—A set of some 60 lantern slides 
were made showing pictures and graphs 
illustrating the results. These slides were 
used at parents’ meetings in the several 
bildings and by special arrangement they 
were shown in the downtown moving pic- 
ture shows, At the same time special ar- 
rangements were made with these men to 
have educational films shown at least one 
evening of each week. During this evening 
nothing but the very best educational films 
were run and between reels many of the 
survey pictures were thrown on the can- 
vas. This arrangement was found to be 
of help to the schools, to the public, and to 
the moving picture people. 

Second—The results of the survey 

along the different lines were placed on 
large charts 60 inches by 30 inches and 
these charts were placed on exhibit at 
each school building, and later placed in a 
vacant room downtown so that the general 
public could examine them carefully. On 
the evening when the charts were on exhi- 
bition at the different bildings short en- 
tertainments were planned and given so as 
to draw a larger number of people. Ex- 
plainers took charge and answered all 
questions. 

In general all of us find that the gen- 
eral public is not alive to school conditions. 
They do not know the up-to-date standards 
nor do they know the exact conditions of 
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affairs in the school. The facts as. set 
forth on these charts call attention to right 
standards, and to actual conditions show- 
ing definitly where local conditions are 
not up to standards. It is impossible in 
this short article to give all the facts and 
tables worked out, but, as an illustration 
of some of the work done, I am giving be- 
low some of the tables. 

One of the lines of work which has 
been of vital interest locally is the one 
pertaining to the enrolment and growth 
of the schools. 

TABLE I gives the total enrolment 
for the month of September for the last 


ten years, The gain has been 47 per cent. 
TABLE I—ENROLMENT. 
RSA ra eae Re oy OR ees 1629 
aoc aalecand clehimtctoeighabedibsodabio 1683 
gE ED ae rey ee nee ea Sa re ere 1748 
ESPs ene en een eRe See er 1803 
EE REESE neo ee ete ve oe OR 1811 
ell 1881 
RESET ore ar Ne 1944 
RET SERRE We Ree en oman OO RTOs ee men 2112 
ESTER Es SERS Ne NIKE Henan 2200 
ITs asssotcadhetccalieastp ceotatebatbthdaebbieeeaiescipbeieg 2392 


The great growth in the enrolment to- 
gether with the fact that 100 per cent of 
the children who attend schoo] attend the 
public schools has made the housing of 
the children a big problem for the board 
of education. 

The school census of 1913 shows 4032 
children under the age of 21. Of this num- 
ber 2781 are of school age. The first month 
of the school year 2392 or 86 per cent were 
in the schools. According to returns sent 
cut from the State Department only 81 per 
cent of the children of school age in the 
state of Illinois were in school last year. 

TABLE II—GROWTH IN YEARS. 
ss ee RRR eee 7.6 per cent 
er wenn 28.8 per cent 


RE IE coo sancctencssnensenmcsnmnabnnicainsccal 57.2 per cent 
Grade 8 ....................... sesesssereeeeedO.D Der cent 
High Schoo] ~.............................56.2 per cent 
Entire System ............................ 19.1 per cent 


TABLE II shows the growth during the 
last three years. The great increase has 
come in the upper grades. The children 
have been kept from dropping out of 
school and as a result more children are 
receiving more education. While this is 
true scholarship has increased and failures 
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have decreased as will be seen by consult- 
ing Table III. 
TABLE III—EVIDENCES OF GROWTH 
Eiohth Grade 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Number ............ 123 117 126 161 4151 
Av. Scholars’p, 76 79 84 88 84.06 
Pet. of failure... 38 28 13.6 66 5.3 
High School 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Number ............ 219 210 261 287 342 
Av. Scholars’p. 83.1 84.2 85.9 85.1 84.8 
Pet. of failure... 13.2 94 79 7.1 4.05 

A second line of work, the investiga- 
tion of wihch has been of real service to 
the community, is the one pertaining to the 
housing of boys and girls. Up-to-date 
standards along this line are as follows: 

1. Air space—200 cu, ft. per pupil. 

2. Lighting—window space 20 per 
cent of floor space. 

Heating—68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Ventilation—Fresh air all the time. 
Seating—Adjustable desks. 

6, Blackboards—dull finish, and right 
height. 

7. Fire protection—Fire extinguishers, 
fire escapes, and fire drills. 

8. No. of pupils to a teacher—Not 
over forty. 

9. Playground space—100 sq. feet to 
pupil. 

10, Floors clean and dressed with oil; 
use of sweeping compound. 

The result of our survey hag brought 
out the fact that in many ways our build- 
ings do not measure up to the standards 
given in the table above, as will be shown 
by the following: 

TABLE IV—AIR SPACE 
Standard requires 200 cu. ft. per pupil. 


ee 


RE De ae See ae eck eae ee 411 
0 es eer eee 251 
Kellogg ........ wail oiaund asics ealsee = 
John Dean ...... Scuikstebeacechionsiee a 
ME gp cccnrececccedsneniect bie eee «- Ie 
H. S. Grades ......... ptiactmies i 
I cchctaatcssnnesvnis Se Re SI ROT: 185 
PRE Ene Le ee 183 


(by per cent) 
The standard requires 20 per cent of floor 
space. 
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Kellogg 
McCall 
Hulit .. 


Wright 


TABLE VI—LIGHTING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 
The standard requires 20 per cent of floor 


H. S. Grades ... a 
I, TEE sdseiieniicsistnincndicnanain . 
Recitation Rooms 

Basement 

North Basement 

South Basement 

Manual Training 


TABLE VII—SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
The minimum requires 100 sq. ft. per pupil. 
Wright sigtaaitaeet 289 
High School 245 
Ingersoll .... 225 
Hulit . , cieceueas, Se 
Maple 
John Dean 
Kellogg 
McCall 

The third line which has been of great 
interest is the one setting forth the finan- 
cial situations. Tables illustrating the 
work follow: 


TABLE VIII—TOTAL TAX RATE 
1913-1914 
Total tax rate for the city 
County and state tax 
School tax 
Local other than school 


TABLE IX—WHERE THE MONEY CAME 
FROM—1912-1913 

Local taxation ...... 

From the state 

From tuition 


$60,829.63 
3,324.15 
1,164.75 


Tete! ............. ” _.....$65,318.53 


Assessed valuation $2,698,204.00 
School tax rate .- oe Pee 2.58 


TABLE X—WHERE THE MONEY WENT 
1912-1913 

Per Ct. 

$34,385.61 52.6 

1,935.00 3.0 
3,588.73 
5,084.59 
2,097.30 


Teachers’ salaries 
Supervisors 
Administrative 
Janitors 


Supplies 976.95 

Power and light 0000... 1,067.74 1.7 
CC 6.1 
Interest 4,088.76 6.3 
Building and Repairs 4,861.30 7.4 
Furniture 1,134.60 1.7 
Miscellaneous Z,097.95 3.2 


$65,318.53 100 


TABLE XI—PER CAPITA COST OF 
SCHOOLS 
In 16 Cities of Tllinois. 
Decatur 
Peoria 
Champaign 
Jacksonville 
Galesburg 
I en ie aincesiniaathiniiats 
East St. Louis ........................ 
Charleston ...... 
III. 1... nscrassisisinniiiies niteipliananibon 
Kankakee .... 
Clinton 


Canton 
Beardstown 


Granite City 

While there are other lines of work 
just as important and fully as interesting 
ag the ones given it will be impossible for 
them to be given here. It would take many 
issues of “The Illinois Teacher” to give the 
work in detail, but what has been given is 
sufficient to give an insight into what has 
been attempted. 





Give the Teacher a House 

In Denmark the school teachers are al- 
most always furnished with a house, a 
barn, and a few acres of land. The same 
arrangement is provided country teachers 
in almost every European state. And it 
must be done in the United States or 75 
per cent of our teachers will continue to 
teach a new school every year—flitting 
from Dan to Beersheba, wasting their in- 
fluence, wasting public money, and wasting 
the interests, hopes and ambitions of the 
children in our public schools. 

Nor will] the country church problems 
ever be settled without comfortable homes 
for country pastors alongside their country 
churches.—The Home and Farmstead, 
Georgia, 
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Description of Teachers’ Salary Cards 

Supt. R. G, Jones, Rockford, IIl. 

On each card are listed all the teach- 
ers of a school with the following data 
concerning each teacher: 

1. Credits for experience. 

2. Credits for training. 

3. Credits for efficiency. 

4. The salary estimated from these 
credits, 

5. The present salary. 

6. The increase of estimated salary 
over present salary. 

CREDITS 


The possible number of credits for any 
teacher is 160. The credits are distributed 
in the following way: 


Experience .......................... jecsthcldshinahoighoeteinane 62 
I aatinucvslisiaisiatennsinittaiscintsunscocacaeunepidctassesoe 18 
a 80 

a cae ee en 160 





EXPERIENCE 

A teacher’s experience credits are de- 
termined as follows: 

1 year’s experience, 20 credits. 

2 years’ experience, 20 plus 16 or 36 
credits. 

3 years’ experience, 20 plus 16 plus 12 
or 48 credits. 

4 years’ experience, 20 plus 16 plus 12 
plus 8 or 56 credits. 

5 years’ experience, 20 plus 16 plus 12 
plus 8 plus 4 or 60 credits. 

6 years’ experience, 20 plus 166 plus 12 
plus § plus 4 plus 2 or 62 credits. 

TRAINING 

One credit is allowed for four weeks 
of college or Normal training. Credit is 
also allowed for private training in in- 
stances where it aids in the special work 
of the teacher. 

EFFICIENCY 


Grading of efficiency is based on the 
combined judgments of pringipals, super- 
visors, the superintendent, and members 
of the Teachers’ Committee of the Board 
of Education. It takes into consideration 
instructional skill, initiative, co-operation, 
intellectual capacity, etc. 

SALARY 

Each credit represents fifty cents in 
salary. LHighty dollars in the maximum 
salary. A teachers’ salary is equal to half 
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the number of her combined credits in ex- 
perience, training and efficiency. 
REMARKS 

The distribution of credits between 
experience, training, and efficiency should 
be varied from time to time to suit the 
conditions in the system. For instance, 
the large proportion of credits given to 
experience in this particular system is due 
to the fact that training has not been em- 
phasized among requirements for teachers 
with the result that there is a surplus of 
experience, and smal] training. Conse- 
quently the salary must be based for a 
time at least more largely on experience 
to avoid too radical a change of salaries. 

It is interesting to score the teachers 
on these items and compare the estimated 
salaries with the actual salary. 

It has disclosed the following facts: 

1. Teachers’ salaries have been based 
on the number of years they have taught 
in the system. 

2. The efficiency and training have had 
no definit relation to salaries. 

Below is given a representative card 
showing the ratings of one of the schools 
in the sysetm: 

Ex. Tr. Eff. Sal. P. Sal. Dif. 
Alice Smith ....62 0 75 $68.50 $60 $ 8.50 
Eva Lane ........ 62 0 75 68.50 60 8.50 
Edna Higgins .60 1% 68 63.50 55 8.50 
Mary Linn ...... 62 10% 68 70.00 60 10.00 
Caroline Dodds 62 18 50 65.00 60 5.00 
Esther St. Clair 29 10% 50 45.00 40 5.00 

Below is given the same list of teach- 
ers showing the salaries as arbitrarily set- 
tled by the board and the efficiency mark 
computed from the given columns, Expe- 
rience, Training and Salary. By compar- 
ing the efficiency column of Form 2 with 
the true efficiency grades of Form 1, the 
injustice of the former is obvious. 


FORM NO. 2 

Ex. Tr. Eff. Sal. P. Sal. Dif. 
Alice Smith ..62 0 68 $65.00 $60 $5.00 
Eva Lane .......... 62 0 68 65.00 60 5.00 
Edna Higgins .60 1% 58% 60.00 55 5.00 
Mary Linn ...... 62 10% 52% 62.50 60 2.50 
Caroline Dodds62 18 50 65.00 60 5.00 
Esther St. Clair 29 10% 50% 45.00 40 5.00 
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Model Constitution for a Club 

(This suggested constitution is based 
on that of the Adrian Club of Michigan, but 
contains several features taken from the 
constitutions of other Clubs.- 

OBJECT 

The object of this association shall be 
to secure for its members whatever advan- 
tages, social and intellectual, can be de- 
rived from co-operation; to advance the 
welfare of the teaching profession; to pro- 
mote a feeling of fellowship among the 
teachers, and to create in the community 
at large a deeper sense of the importance 
of the interests which the teachers repre- 
snt. 

ARTICLE I. NAME 
This organization shall be known as 
Teachers’ Club. 
ARTICLE II. MEMBERSHIP—ACTIVE 

Section 1. (a) All persons engaged in 
the work of teaching in or near 
shall be eligible to active membership. 

(b) Such persons become members on 
recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee and on the payment of the annual dues 
prescribed by this Constitution, 

MEMBERSHIP—ASSOCIATE 

Section 2, Any persons, on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee and a 
majority vote of the Club, shall be asso- 
ciate members. They shall not have the 
right to vote or to hold office. 

ARTICLE III. OFFICERS 

The officers of this club shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
consisting of the above officers and three 
Directors. The term of office shall be one 
year or until their successors shall be 
elected; excepting of the directors, one of 
which shall be elected each year for a term 
of three years. 

ARTICLE IV. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The President shall per- 
form the duties usual to that of a presiding 
officer, shall enforce the observance of this 
Constitution and its By-Laws, and shall 
appoint all committees not otherwise pro- 
vided for, He shall be chairman of the 
Executive Committee, 

Section 2, In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the presiding officer shall be the Vice- 
President, 

Section 3. 


The Secretary shall keep 
the minutes of each meeting, shall be Sec- 


retary of the Executive Committee, and 
shall perform the usual duties of a corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Section 4. (a) The Treasurer shall 
collect all moneys due the Club, have cus- 
tody of the same, and pay only the bills 
approved by the President and Secretary. 

(b) He shall keep the Recording Secre- 
tary informed as to the standing of active 
and associate members. 

Section 5, (a) The Executive Commit- 
tee shall perform all duties not specifically 
assigned to other officers or committees, 

(b) Upon the written request of two 
members of this committee, a meeting of 
the committee must be called by the Presi- 
dent or other officer of the Club. 

ARTICLE V. ELECTIONS 

Section 1. The election of all officers 
shall be by ballot. 

Section 2. The annual election shall 
take place in April. 

Section 3. The officers for the ensuing 
year shall assume their duties at the close 
of the regular meeting in May, 

ARTIVLE IV. COMMITTEES 

Section 1. There shall be an Educa- 
tional Committee composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President to look 
after educational interests. A Director 
shall be a member of this committee, 

Section 2. There shall be a Welfare 
Committee, composed of three members 
appointed by the President, to look after 
business interests. A Director shall be a 
member of thi scommittee. 

Section 3. There shall be a _ Social 
Committee, composed of three members 
appointed by the President to look after 
social interests, A Director shall be a 
member of this committee, 

Section 4. The President of this Club 
shall be a member ex-officio of all standing 
committees. 

Section 5. An audit of the accounts 
shall be made b ythe Vice-President pre- 
vious to the annual report of the Treasurer. 

Section 6. The Press Committee shall 
consist of the President and the Secretary. 
Through this committee the official reports 
of the meetings of the Club shall be given 
publicity. 

Section 7. The Central Committee 
shall consist of one member from each 
school, said member to be chosen the last 
Monday in September by and from the 
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members in that school. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to circulate notices 
pertaining to the work of the Club, to 
secure suggestions as to policies and plans 
and carry out the instructions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 

The above committees shall serve for 
one year or until their successors are ap- 
pointed. 

ARTICLE VII. DUES 

The annual dues of Active Members 
Members shall be One Dollar. Non-pay- 
ment of dues by November 1, shall cause 
membership to cease. 

ARTICLE VIII. MEETINGS 

Section 1, The regular meetings of 
this Club shall be held on the third Thurs- 
day of each month from October to May 
inclusive. 

Section 2. (a) Special and _ public 
meetings may be called at any time by the 
Executive Committee. 

(b) Upon a written request of ten per 
cent of the members a Special Meeting of 
the Club must be called. 

ARTICLE IX. QUORUM 

Section 1. For the transaction of busi- 
ness a quorum shall consist of ten per cent 
of active membership. 

ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS 

All amendments to. this Constitution 
shall first be submitted in writing to the 
Executive Committee, They may be adopt- 
ed by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at a regular meeting, after notice 
shall have been circulated by the Central 
Committee. 

ARTICLE XI. ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Section 1. Roll Call. 

Section 2. Reading of minutes, 

Section 3. Reports of Special Com- 
mittees, 

Section 
tees, 

Section & 

Section 

Section 

Setcion 


Reports of Stand Commit- 


Unfinished Business. 

New Business, 

Adjournment. 

Program for meeting. 
—Michigan Bulletin. 





Status of the Retirement Salary Movement 
Miss Euretta Bannister, President of 
Federation 

Looking back on the campaign that 
was carried on last year for the passage of 


a bill providing a retirement salary for 
Michigan teachers, the thing that stands 
out most forcibly is the entire change of 
attitude toward the subject on the part 
of the legislature. From being almost an 
object of ridicule, it passed through a stage 
where it commanded first unwilling, then 
thoughtful attention, to a point where the 
feeling in regard to it crystalized into 
either active partisanship or keen antago- 
nism, with constant gains on the side fa- 
voring it, so that, although the bill was 
lost, the idea itself made enormous gains, 
and every particle of work done at that 
time will count when the matter comes up 
again for consideration. 

To those who have most earnestly con- 
sidered the matter, there seems to have 
been two causes for the defeat of this bill. 
First the teachers, as a body, were not 
thoroughly informed on the subject of such 
legislation, and so were not prepared to 
give the matter the support that was neces- 
sary to its success, and second, the general 
public was in the same state of unenlight- 
enment, The Federation, with fourteen af- 
filiated Clubs, each of which did splendid 
work, and each of which became an active 
center of pension education, did its best, 
and did wonderfully well, but at the close 
of the last year’s campaign and many times 
while it was being carried on, the need of 
more of these centers was keenly felt, 

The reason for this was, and is, two- 
fold. As has been said, we cannot hope 
for success without the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the individual teacher, and this we 
cannot have unless the individual teacher 
is thoroughly informed in regard to the 
value to the educational system and to the 
teaching profession, of a retirement fund 
for the teachers of the state. This infor- 
mation can be brought before them more 
easily if they are in organized groups. 

Moreover, we cannot hope for the ear- 
nest support of a thinking public unless 
this knowledge is brought to them and for 
this work we must look largely to the well 
informed individual teachers. The mass of 
people that can be brought into touch with, 
and into sympathy with, the retirement 
fund idea. 

Therefore a year without a session of 
the Legislature, a year of preparation for 
the campaign of 1915, was welcomed, and 
the lines of work which should be taken up 
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lay very clearly before us—namely the for- 
mation of teachers’ organizations through- 
out the state, the carrying on of a cam- 
yaign of education in regard to teachers’ 
etirement salary legislation, both among 
he teachers and the general public, and 
he gathering and tabulating of such ma- 
erial as would be helpful in the work of 
ext year. 

The first active step was taken at the 
November Conference of Presidents, when 
ertain counties were assigned to each of 
he Clubs, who made themselves responsi- 
le for doing all in their power to perfect 
eachers’ organizations within the territory 
ssigned to them. This work was put in 
harge of the Educational Committee of 
he Federation, 

At the same meeting a special commit- 
ee was authorized, which should have for 
ts work the gathering and tabulating of 
iata in regard to the incomes and expenses 
yf the teachers of the state, 


At a meeting of this Board, held a lit- 
‘le later, the publication of a quarterly 
Bulletin was authorized, and the work of 
editing this was given over to the Legisla- 
ive Committee, this bulletin to contain 
news of the Clubs, suggestions for broad- 
ening club work, articles bearing on re- 
tirement salary legislation and any other 
material which this committee felt would 
be helpful to the clubs or of service to the 
cause of education, 


All of these lines of work have been 
and are being actively carried on, and the 
work has already borne fruit. Whereas 
the Federation closed last year with only 
fourteen clubs enrolled, it now has twenty- 
one in its membership, with three more al- 
most ready to affiliate, and several others 
in process of formation. The Bulletin has 
already spoken for itself, and certainly has 
done a great deal toward bringing the Fed- 
eration into prominence, and in bringing 
us all to a realization of the fact that our 
individual club work is of state-wide im- 
portance and interest. There is a certain 
stimulation to work, too, in the thought 
that its results will be published to our 
credit, and for the help and encouragement 
of others who are working, as we are, for 
the betterment of educational conditions. 


The Special Committee, of which men- 
tion has been made, has its work planned, 


and will before long have some results to 
bring before us. 

The Legislative Committee, in addi- 
tion to its other work, is now considering 
the details of a new bill which will be sub- 
mitted to the clubs at the Conference of 
Presidents to be held at Ann Arbor, April 
the third, a report will be presented of a 
conference recently held in Detroit between 
the Detroit Teachers’ Association Commit- 
tee on Pension Legislation, Judge Carpen- 
ter and the Federation Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

To sum up, much work, and good work 
has been done by the Federation this year, 
but its results will show most clearly in the 
campaign of 1915. By the opening of next 
year we hope and believe that we will be 
in a position to win in our efforts to ad- 
vance the cause of education and to better 
the teaching conditions in the state—From 
Michigan Bulletin, 





An Interesting Study of Salaries 
J. A. Starkweather, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
If you question the opponents of better 
salaries and retirement salaries for Michi- 
gan teachers, you can invariably reduce 


their arguments to the following state- 


ment: “Teachers work only a few hours 
per day, live well, dress well and have 
about 125 days of vacation. Their work is 
light. They receive very good wages for 
their total hours of work—much more than 
many of the heads of families. It would 
seem that with an ordinary amount of 
thrift, teachers should be able to save 
enough in twenty-five years to provide for 
their old age.” 

Every teacher in the state knows that 
this final argument of the opposition to 
better salaries and retirement salaries is 
unfounded and absurd, but nevertheless too 
many of the public believe that teachers 
are well paid and are a leisure class, In 
fact, teachers cannot hope for better sal- 
aries until the public is given the truth 
about their incomes and expenses, 

It is the immediate purpose of our 
State Federation of Teachers’ Clubs to se- 
cure and tabulate information on this sub- 
ject and place the same before the public. 
We are confident that “an enlightened and 
aroused public conscience will work rad- 
ical changes in the working conditions of 
teachers,” 
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The special commtitee on Incomes and 
Expenses of Teachers have just completed 
this study of the actual expenses and sal- 
aries of the teachers in Kalamazoo. 

An analysis of the returns shows the 
following rather interesting results. (It 
should be noted that the average salaries 
in Kalamazoo compared to the rest of the 
state are better than most cities, with the 
possible exception of of Grand Rapids and 
Detroit.) 

Here are some percentages for High 
School women teachers: 

20 per cent of them have other means 
of support. 

30 per cent of them live at home, 

60 per cent of them have savings, 

40 per cent of them have no savings. 

41.6 per cent of those who have savings 
live at home, 

41.6 per cent of those who have sav- 
ings do other work to increase their in- 
come. 

50 per cent of them contribute to the 
support of others. 

They work on an average of 8.6 hours 
per day. 

These are the results for the Grade 
School women teachers: 

22.2 per cent have help from others. 

32.2 per cent of them live at home. 

50.5 per cent of them have no savings. 

46.9 per cent of those who have sav- 
ings live at home. 

34.6 per cent resort to other work 
(night school and private teaching) to in- 
crease their income, 

10.1 per cent of those who have sav- 
ings resort to other work to increase their 
income. 

39.5 per cent contribute to the support 
of others. 

They work on an average of 8.7 hours 
per day. 

Practically all of the teachers in the 
grades are prevented from travel from lack 
of means. No provision is made in the 
above expense account for paying back the 
expense incurred in securing the education 
necessary to hold a position as_ teacher. 
This requires two years after High School 
at a Normal School for a grade teacher and 
four years after High School at a College 
or University for a High School teacher. 
This would amount to $500 epense a year 
at least, 


Two hundred forty-six dollars and fif- 


‘ty cents for board and room is a little over 


$6.00. per week, which is certainly small 
enough as table board is everywhere $4.50 
to $5.00 weekly. Teachers are required to 
dress well if they hold their places or get 
new ones, as is evidenced by the question 
universally found on blanks for recommen- 
dation in reagrd to dress and personal ap- 
pearance. 

It will be noticed that 60 per cent of 
grade teachers who have savings do not 
make them from their salary and only 50 
per cent have any savings. Of course, if 
one were very practically minded in regard 
to teachers’ expenses, he might suggest 
that they save the $27.40 which they spend 
for self-improvement or that they stay up 
nights and do their laundry instead of 
reading books, or that after teaching for 
six hours, they walk and save car fare, or 
that they save the $150 which many spend 
attending summer school, 

Another fact of importance about this 
group of 81 teachers is that they began 
teaching at an average salary of $514.27 a 
year and that it has taken an average of 
5.3 yers for them to reach the maximum 
average of $640.60. This is the munificent 
increase of $123.33 in five years or an av- 
erage of $23.77 a year, and yet Kalamazoo 
is probably better than the average com- 
munity in the state. 

The startling fact is that in order to 
live as they are expected to live and go to 
required lectures and institutes 22.2 per 
cent. receive a monthly check from home 
to eke out living expenses—in other words, 
22.2 per cent pay the community for the 
privilege of serving it.—Michigan Bulletin. 





The International Typographical Union 
maintains a technical school for the ad- 
vancement of its members in their own 
special art that has a highly educative 
value. Among the so-called trades there 
is perhaps none that requires a _ higher 
grade of practical knowledge of orthogra- 
phy and grammar, or a wider range of gen- 
eral information, than is expected of the 
average workman in the printer’s trade. 
The school of instruction maintained by the 
Typographical Union is helping to raise 
the educational standard of the average 
printer, and is a boon to the apprentice 
whose school training is usually limited. 





